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NOTES OF THE MONTH 
Preparing for the United Nations 


N November 24 the Preparatory Commission for the 

United Nations met in London. It was preceded by an 

executive committee of fourteen States, whose report was 
the basis of the Preparatory Commission’s work. But this full 
Commission itself was made up of representatives of fifty States, 
and naturally the balance was altered on the side of the lesser 
Powers. The report was therefore rediscussed at length, and 
amended here and there. 

The business of the Commission was entirely constitutional. It 
was engaged in drawing up the procedures for the United Nations 
Assembly and its various organs. Much of its time was concerned 
with rules of procedure for the Assembly, the Security Committee, 
the Economic and Social Committee, and so on. The Procedure 
rules for international bodies are of considerable importance. They 
must, for one thing, be acceptable to States whose domestic 
manners of conducting public business differ widely. Fortunately 
the Preparatory Commission included numerous veterans of the 
League of Nations, and although the League is rarely mentioned, 
except for consideration of the extent to which it may be desirable 
to continue its activities in the non-political field, yet its experience 
of working the conference method lay at the root of the new rules. 
The Economic and Social Committee, for example, has to provide 
the machinery both for maintaining relationship between the United 
Nations and other international bodies and with the individual 
Covernments, and also for the setting up of technical commissions 
within the United Nations Organization which are to deal with 
the various economic and social questions. Secondly, the com- 
petence and procedure of committees involve political powers. So 
the Preparatory Commission saw several lively debates, which were 
essentially political. 

Thus, the smaller States, led by Syria, tried to enlarge the 
publicity of the meetings of the Security Committee; it was left 
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to the Committee itself to decide whether States not present at 
secret meetings should be allowed access to their records. 

Russia refused to agree to the setting up of a temporary trustec- 
ship council to carry on with the supervision of mandatory rule, 
pending the settlement of the trusteeship of ex-enemy colonies. 
Various suggestions were therefore made for stop-gap arrange- 
ments. At the time of writing this was still unsettled. 

The debate on the site of the United Nations took on the pro- 
portions of a first-class international discussion. A return to 
Geneva was not judged to be practicable owing to the attitude 
adopted by Russia, backed by China. The Executive Committee 
had, by a majority, recommended the United States. Forty towns 
in the United States offered themselves as suitable sites; sixteen 
sent delegations which were seen by a committee of the Confer- 
ence. But there was strong opposition to the United States, led 
by Britain and Belgium. In a long debate the main arguments put 
forward in favour of the United States were material facilities in 
building, detachment from European conflicts, and the Trans- 
atlantic symbolism of a “fresh start’. Against them were set the 
unsuitability of having the seat of the United Nations Organization 
in the country of a great Power, where local politics would influence 
it unduly and where its presence would embarrass ‘the host 
State’s foreign policy; the overwhelming power of the United 
States press; the inaccessability of the States to the vast majority of 
United Nations’ capitals and to visitors from other countries who 
are the growing-poeint of international public opinion; and the 
expense for delegations and staff. ‘The view was also expressed 
that Europe, as the focus of world problems, should be the seat of 
international policy. The British Commonwealth States were 
divided, Australia being for America; the Russian group also, for 
Poland supported Europe. ‘The decision turned upon the proposal 
of a secret ballot, when it became known that some of the Latin 
Americans would have voted for Europe, and the United States 
would not have got the needed two-thirds majority. But the 
United States, who had promised not to vote, did so against the 
secret ballot and thus defeated Europe. Finally, the opposition 
agreed to the United States. 

The Commission had its first plenary session on December 18, 
when it adopted two reports—that of the economic and social 
committee and that of the committee on the Security Council. 
The Commission then dealt with a recommendation, submitted 
by the technical advisory committee, that U.N.O. should have its 
own wireless station and a department of public information, to 
keep the world properly informed of its work. These proposals 
were accepted as well worthy of consideration by the General 
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Assembly. Points of procedure were also considered by the 
steering committee, one decision taken being that the rules of 
procedure did not allow of votes in the Preparatory Commission 
being registered by proxy. 


What is the Sterling Bloc? 

The recent discussions of the Financial Agreement between 
the Governments of the United States and the United Kingdom 
have brought to the surface some widespread misunderstandings 
of the meaning of the term “sterling bloc’’. 

The pre-war sterling bloc was a highly flexible arrangement, an 
institution which had evolved without any kind of formal con- 
stitutional framework and without any formal obligations accepted 
by its members. A number of countries as a result of their intimate 
commercial and financial relations with the United Kingdom found 
themselves continually coming into possession of sterling and 
continually obliged to liquidate large sterling debts. Most of 
them were without any money markets of their own large enough 
to make any convenient use of such temporary exchange balances 
as they might from time to time accumulate, and they therefore 
formed the habit of allowing their exchange balances to remain in 
London in the form of sterling, and of clearing their international 
payments through London, where they were able at any time to 
buy such other currencies as they desired to use. 

The sterling bloc had no formally defined geographical limits. 
The closeness of its members’ trading and financial relations with 
the United Kingdom made it an important interest for them to 
maintain a stable sterling exchange rate, and for this reason they 
were prepared to run the risk of the depreciation of sterling in 
terms of other currencies outside the sterling bloc. Broadly 
speaking, indeed, the limits of the sterling bloc might be indicated 
by listing the countries which immediately and almost automatic- 
ally followed the lead of sterling when it went off gold in 1931. 
The list included the whole of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire, with the exception of Canada, as well as certain European 
and other economies, notably the Scandinavian countries and 
Egypt. Canada’s economic links with the United Kingdom were of 
great importance, but her links with the United States were at 
least equally important, so that it was not in her interest to place 
herself in a position where the value of the Canadian dollar would 
be practically obliged to follow the movements of sterling. The 
members of the bloc were however perfectly free, so far as any 
formal obligations went, to determine their own exchange rates, 
as Australia and New Zealand had already done before the United 
Kingdom abandoned the gold standard. 
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The holders of sterling balances, whether they were members 
of the sterling bloc or not, were perfectly free at all times to do 
what they liked with them, and could without question at their 
own discretion convert any part of them into any other currency 
they chose. For example, a resident in any part of the sterling 
area could at that time purchase a sterling letter of credit, which 
he could freely convert into local currency in any part of the world 
in which he found it convenient to travel or do business. The 
arrangements were therefore generally convenient for all the parties 
concerned, and as they imposed no disabilities upon any economy 
outside the sterling area they provoked no hostile criticism there. 


The sterling area as it exists to-day is historically an outgrowth 
from the pre-war sterling area, but the war changed both its 
geographical complexion and its fundamental character. War 
conditions made it inevitable that continental European economies 
should break their links with sterling, and for a time the sterling 
area geographically covered only the British Commonwealth and 
Empire, with the exception of Canada and Hong-kong. Arrange- 
ments of a provisional character were also made from time to time 
with some of the dependent territories of France and Belgium which 
in effect for the time being brought them within the sterling area. 
The provisional payments agreements which have been made 
during 1945 with Great Britain’s Western European allies and with 
Sweden also, have created a relationship with these areas which 
has some significant affinities with those existing between the 
economies of the sterling area properly so-called. 

The members of the war-time sterling bloc have continued to 
hold their exchange reserves in the form of sterling in London, 
but while these reserves are available at the discretion of the local 
exchange control authorities for use anywhere else inside the 
sterling area, war-time conditions made it inevitable that the right 
of convertibility into other currencies outside, and particularly 
dollars, should be strictly controlled. The control has been 
administered by the authorities of each of the economies con- 
cerned, but in effect all the dollar resources accumulated by them 
have been allowed to flow into a central Dollar Pool, from which 
the limited supplies available have been allocated in accordance 
with generally agreed principles of priority. The net result 
has been the accumulation of sterling balances in London on an 
unprecedented scale, the aggregate on June 30, 1945, being some 
£3,355 million, according to the White Paper published on 
December 7 (Cmd. 6707). The European countries with whom 
payments agreements have now been made do not pool their 
dollar resources with those of the sterling bloc strictly so-called. 
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These agreements give the parties a reciprocal right to offer their 
own currency in payment for goods or services purchased from 
the other country. The significance of this for the United King- 
dom is that it permits the accumulation of sterling paid out in 
this way without giving the foreign holder of such sterling 
balances any right to convert them into the currencies of any 
non-sterling-area country. 

These war-time arrangements have been generally accepted as 
both inevitable and wise, but any indefinite prolongation of them 
would obviously be inconvenient to some members of the bloc 
who might have difficulty in finding within the sterling area all the 
goods and services which must ultimately form the real guid pro 
quo for their sales in the United Kingdom, and who might 
reasonably prefer to take their own chances in regard to dollars, 
instead of placing such dollars as they could earn at the disposal 
of a central pool. The absence of any right of convertibility would 
also be irritating to, traders in other countries, and in particular 
in the United States, who found themselves unable to place orders 
because their customers were debarred from following the pre-war 
practice of converting sterling holdings into currencies of non- 
sterling-area countries. 

When people talk about the preservation of the sterling bloc, 
it is not always clear whether they have in mind the pre-war or the 
war-time arrangements, both of which, although inevitably 
different in the fundamental respect described above, have 
commonly been given the same name. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has stated that “‘the restrictions on convertibility were 
not popular with our friends in the sterling area’, and it is the 
sterling area jn the latter sense which the Financial Agreement 
obliges us to dissolve. There appears, however, to be nothing in 
either the Financial Agreement or the constitution of the Bretton 
Woods International Monetary Fund which would impede the 
re-establishment of the pre-war sterling bloc, always provided, of 
course, that its members felt that conditions had not in the 
meantime changed to such an extent as seriously to diminish the 
benefits which they had previously enjoyed as a result of member- 
ship. 








THE POST-WAR FOOD POSITION 


HE United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization has 

lately held its inaugural meeting at Quebec.'. In May 1943, 

when the Hot Springs Conference decided that F.A.O. 
should be set up, food shortages on a world scale were already 
apparent; indeed, the Combined Food Board, whose purpose is to 
secure the equitable allocation of food supplies among the United 
Nations, had already been at work for nearly a year. The Hot 
Springs Resolutions’, though mainly concerned with long-term 
policy, had almost gone out of their way to touch on the problems 
of transition from war to peace. They had forecast a shortage of 
foodstuffs, fertilizers, and farm machinery that might extend 
for several years after the end of hostilities, and had recommended 
that ‘‘mutual responsibility and co-ordinated action’ should 
continue so long as the shortage persisted. They had even gone 
so far as to forecast—in the face of record world wheat stocks— 
that a shortage of bread grains was to be feared, and warned 
countries anxious to rebuild their depleted flocks and herds not to 
be in too great haste to do so. 

The delegates at Quebec had before them an appreciation, 
prepared by the Combined Food Board, of the world food outlook 
for 1946 and thereafter, which was in effect though not in form a 
commentary on the short-term resolutions of the Hot Springs 
Conference. The statistical material contained therein is ad- 
mittedly imperfect, and seems from its presentation to have been 
put together in haste. (It omits, no doubt perforce, all account 
of the position in the Soviet Union.) Nevertheless, it is possible 
to draw from it certain broad conclusions about the immediate 
future of that part of world food supplies which enters into 
international trade. 

If one looks at the picture as a whole, it is not unencouraging. 
Supplies of the principal foods for 1946—wheat, sugar, oils and 
fats, meat (including bacon), and rice—are expected to be of the 
order of 10 per cent below pre-war levels. Since pre-war supplies 
of wheat were notoriously in excess of effective demand, and those 
of sugar and meat were subject to restriction schemes, one might 
be led to question the existence of a world shortage of food, 
except in the wider sense meant by the Hot Springs Conference 
when it declared that ‘There has never been enough food for the 
health of all people”. In any event, the critic might add, 
estimated 10 per cent deficiency is very small in relation to possible 

1 The charter of the Organization was signed on Oct, 16 by the representatives 


of 30 nations. 
2 Cmd. 6451 of 1943. 
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variations in harvests, to say nothing of the large possible error in 
the estimates; good weather in 1946 would of itself contribute 
considerably towards bridging the gap. Unfortunately, in this 
instance, the separate parts of the problem matter more than the 
whole. The war has not affected total food production as much as 
was feared; indeed, even in liberated Europe agriculture was found 
to be surprisingly healthy generally. (Little is yet known about 
the producing areas of South-East Asia.) But war conditions have 
seriously distorted the normal distribution of world food produc- 
tion at a time when hindrances to the free marketing and transport 
of food are at their maximum. War has played havoc with inland 
transport and port facilities in Europe and has put many would-be 
importing countries, including the United Kingdom, in financial 
straits. Broadly speaking, food production has increased enor- 
mously in North America, while it has remained stationary or 
declined elsewhere. Even, however, were the gains sufficient 
to balance the losses, on paper, and even were there no physical 
or financial difficulties in the way of transferring the food to where 
it is most needed, only a small proportion of the have-nots’ 
requirements could be met. When the Hot Springs Conference 
declared that world food supplies were insufficient for health 
it was stating not merely a physiological fact, but an economic 
truth of instant relevance. It went on to say: “The first cause of 
hunger and malnutrition is poverty.” War prosperity ended or 
reduced poverty in such widely differing economies as those of the 
United States and India, and led to an increased demand for 
food in both. 

Hence, although the increase in output of American agriculture 
during the war years was phenomenal—something like 38 per cent 
—only a fraction of this increase went to exports under Lend- 
lease; the rest was absorbed by military demands or increased 
civilian demand. Despite the introduction of rationing, civilian 
consumption of food in both the United States and Canada 
markedly increased during the war. Moreover, it increased in 
precisely those products—meat, eggs, and milk—which are 
produced by feeding grain to animals and hence are the least 
economic of agricultural resources. The combined effect of 
Government purchasing for Lend-lease and military requirements 
and war prosperity among civilians was to make it profitable for 
the first time in history to feed wheat to hogs on a colossal scale, 
even at a price of $1.50 or soa bushel. Thus, notwithstanding that 
United States wheat production increased by over 50 per cent, 
large quantities of Canadian wheat were sold over the border for 
feed purposes. As a result, the colossal wheat surpluses of two 
and three years ago have disappeared, and a few months ago the 
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International Wheat Council actually deemed it necessary to issue 
a warning against the excessive use of wheat for stock feeding. We 
shall return to the wheat situation later in this article. For other 
foods there is the same picture of plenty in the United States and 
penury elsewhere, particularly in Europe. Production of oils and 
fats in the United States next year is estimated at 50 per cent 
above pre-war; at least the same increase has taken place in cheese, 
eggs, and meat. (Meat, indeed, affords a striking illustration of 
the whole problem inasmuch as the amount entering into inter- 
national trade in 1946 is expected to have greatly increased over 
pre-war—about 40 per cent—and even so will be insufficient to 
meet unrestricted demands in Europe and the United Kingdom.) 

Rice production in the Western Hemisphere has greatly in- 
creased during the war years, but can contribute virtually nothing 
to the expected deficiencies in South-East Asia—deficiencies so 
serious that the British consumer—though not the American—has 
been deprived of rice entirely since the end of the German War. 
Only for butter and sugar has United States production remained 
stationary or actually declined since 1939. 

The amount of leeway to be made up in those areas—particu- 
larly Europe—where production has declined is thus considerably 
greater than appears at first sight: and the problem of preventing 
starvation—to say nothing of malnutrition—in those areas in the 
meantime cannot but be considerable, perhaps insoluble. The 
recovery in production of grain and other crops, indeed, should be 
noticeable in 1946, though it may be hindered, according to the 
Combined Food Board, by shortages of fertilizers, particularly 
nitrogen and phosphates. (Fortunately the supply of seeds is 
ample.) Recovery in European livestock must be dependent on 
supplies of imported feed grains; both Canada and Argentina, 
the only important suppliers of these, had poor crops this season, 
and maize is still having to be used for fuel in Argentina, since 
she cannot obtain imports of fuel from the United States. Even 
when feed barley and maize begin to flow freely again towards 
Europe it will be a matter of years before sheep and cattle are fully 
up to pre-war numbers. Nevertheless recovery is certain, given 
time and provided that Europe is not decimated by famine and 
disease meanwhile. 

It will be clear from what has been said already that a consider- 
able amount of food could be released for Europe if the United 
States was willing and able to enforce a degree of rationing on its 
people comparable with that at present imposed in the United 
Kingdom. But even were American public opinion prepared for 
this, the technical difficulties of imposing it would still remain 
almost insuperable; people in this country tend to forget how much 
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the task of food control is eased by being dependent on imported 
supplies that can be taken in charge on reaching our shores. 
Voluntary appeals to the American public, such as were made by 
Mr. Hoover’s Food Administration in similar circumstances in 
the last war, might produce considerable surpluses for export. 
Compared with these, any cut in British rations which would not 
produce privation—unless we were prepared to alter our rationing 
system so as to adjust allowances more accurately to individual 
needs—would be trifling. So, in all probability, would be the 
amount of food made available as a result of voluntary sacrifices 
by British consumers, particularly now that the United States 
has abandoned even such rationing restrictions as it had, except 
for sugar. (Since, however, it has also abandoned price control, 
there is at least a possibility that supply and demand may balance 
at a level of consumption lower than the present one, and that 
with the falling off of the enormous military demands, the United 
States may find itself faced with a glut of some foodstuffs. The 
effects of such a glut would be far-reaching; but should it come, it 
can hardly be in time to help Europe this winter.) It is true that 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton Anderson, in announcing the 
end of meat and fats rationing, declared that there would still be 
plenty of food for export, and that the only bar to supplies crossing 
the Atlantic was finance; in other words that United States food 
exports could meet all effective demand. But there is no evidence 
that, whether for U.N.R.R.A. or for the so-called “paying 
Allies” such as Norway, Belgium, and Holland, effective demand is 
synonymous with genuine need. 

Moreover, the country whose food problem is most pressing— 
Germany—is not in a position to make any effective demand at all. 
Her needs are arbitrarily determined by the occupying Powers, 
and though they are responsible under international law for feeding 
the German population, this obligation can be very variously 
interpreted in practice; it is unlikely, for instance, if there is an 
overall shortage of food, that they will be willing to put Germany’s 
needs above those of the liberated countries. Obviously, however, 
a minimum of food must be provided—altogether apart from 
humanitarian considerations—if Germany is not to become a focus 
of disease and unrest. Her agriculture was in an exceptionally 
healthy condition at the time of her collapse, and her present 
position is largely due to transport breakdown, political partition, 
and the withdrawal of foreign labour; it is therefore capable of 
relatively swift recovery, if she can be kept going till next harvest. — 
This means in effect substantial imports of wheat. 

The present world wheat situation contains certain elements of 
uncertainty, if we are to judge by recent official statements. The 
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general line taken by official spokesmen until lately has been that 
there is plenty of wheat for all requirements; on the other hand, 
the warning of the International Wheat Council, already men- 
tioned, suggests a certain uneasiness—all the more so since there is 
very little that the American Government, for instance, can do to 
discourage the feeding of wheat to animals. According to the 
Combined Food Board survey the exportable wheat supply from 
the big four countries—Argentina, Australia, Canada, and the 
United States—during the year 1945-6 will be from 725 to 825 
million bushels, “including withdrawals from stock”. Against 
this requirements from Europe, including some provision for 
Germany on a minimum basis of consumption’, are put at 500 
million bushels. (‘The requirements of the United Kingdom which 
are not included were, pre-war, about 200 million bushels; they 
must now be considerably less, on account of higher home pro- 
duction and an increased rate of extraction, though these are to 
some extent offset by an increase of bread consumption in the 
absence of other foods.) On paper, therefore, it looks as if there 
should be a sufficient margin. If, as may be presumed, the pro- 
posed withdrawals from stock are limited by the minimum stock 
provisions of the Draft International Wheat Agreement of 1942, 
then a further source of supply exists. For those levels were 
devised, not to prevent the risk of famine, but as a safeguard against 
speculative rises in price, and even so have been criticized by the 
leading independent expert? on the subject as “needlessly, 
uneconomically high’’. It seems likely that they could be reduced 
by at least 100 million bushels below the nominal total of 290 
millions laid down by the Draft Agreement, without running the 
slightest risk of shortage in 1946-7. If, by misfortune, crops in 
1946 should fail, there are still expedients—such as raising the 
extraction rate—which can be resorted to by the exporting 
countries. ““The likelihood of a genuine world wheat shortage’”’ 
to quote the same independent expert—‘‘is remote”; we should 
not tolerate famine conditions now in order to avoid a hypothetical 
famine next year. This conclusion is reinforced by the fact that 
wheat is not subject to Combined Food Board allocation. 

Even so, there are other difficulties to meet. The supplies of 
export wheat are concentrated to an unprecedented extent—S8o to 
85 per cent—in North America, and there may be shortages both 

1 This is unspecified, but is apparently less than the 2,000 calories per head 
per day laid down for the non-farm population in recently liberated areas. Onc 
may question whether a ration of less than this would be sufficient to prevent 
“disease and unrest’’. Certainly the 1,200-1,500 calories which F.-M. Mont- 
gomery recently stated was the ration level in the British Zone would be quite 
inadequate to do so over any considerable period. 


2 Mr. Joseph S. Davis of the Food Research Institute of Stanford Universit) 
See especially Stanford University: Wheat Studies, Vol. XIX, No. 2. 
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of internal transport and port capacity to prevent the full amount 
of wheat being moved, particularly those stocks located in the 
Pacific North-West. During December-April the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence are closed by ice. In normal years importing 
countries’ stocks would be backed-up to tide over this period; 
this year they are all living from hand to mouth. 

It has been suggested that the British Ministry of Food could 
ease the situation by running down its stocks during these critical 
months. Clearly, however, only the Minister and his technical 
advisers are in a position to say what a working minimum stock 
level is; and this would be true even if the Government were to 
publish the figures of wheat stocks. No comparable figures of 
pre-war stocks exist; those published by the Corn Trade News 
related to public warehouses only, and ignored stocks held in the 
port millers’ own silos. Any unofficial attempt to estimate whether 
significant quantities of wheat could be released in this way is 
almost certainly futile. In any case, whatever the British Govern- 
ment may be able to do, the main burden of supplementing Euro- 
pean supplies can only be shouldered by the United States. On 
America depends how long it will take Europe to struggle back to 


those pre-war levels which the Hot Springs Conference described 
as inadequate. 


The above is an attempt to draw some positive conclusions for 
policy from the bare outline of the world food situation as it was 
put before the delegates to F.A.O. Whether they themselves 
drew any such conclusion is not recorded; it seems more likely 
that they were mainly concerned with the constitution and func- 
tions of the new organization, and with the choice of a Director- 
General. Evidently they would have been right to be so con- 
cerned; F.A.O. is in the field too late to play an effective part in the 
transition from war to peace. For the next two or three years, 
while the new Director-General is building up a secretariat, world 
food problems must be left to the Allied Governments repre- 
sented on the C.F.B. and U.N.R.R.A. The more one looks at the 
long-term task F.A.O. has set itself—that of bringing about world 
“freedom from want’’—the less one inclines to expect swift and 
spectacular results. Sir John Boyd Orr can indeed be relied on 
to supply the indispensable driving force of personal energy and 
enthusiasm; and he has always and rightly insisted that the 
problem is not merely the technical one of increasing agricultural 
efficiency, nor the nutritional one of studying the right things to 
eat, but the economic one of securing that men can procure all 
that they need. To formulate a problem in general terms is, 
however, only the first stage in its solution. Sir John is reported 
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to have talked about stabilizing the world wheat price within two 
or three years; yet no one who has studied the world wheat pro- 
blem attentively can suppose that at the moment anyone knows 
how to do this. Various panaceas—notably the “‘ever-normal 
granary’ sponsored by Mr. Henry Wallace—have been sug- 
gested; nobody knows whether they would work, and anybody who 
claims to have a simple, clear-cut scheme for stabilizing world 
wheat prices can safely be set down as either a visionary or a 
charlatan. 

Therein lies the principal pitfall in the path of F.A.O. Food 
as such is not a subject to which economists have given a great 
deal of attention; Stanford University’s Food Research Institute is, 
the writer believes, unique in the Western world, and its very 
qualities of expertness and detachment have frequently made it 
unpopular with those who have axes to grind or official policies to 
defend. Hence there are no universally established academic 
standards of what one may call “food economics” to which one 
can readily refer the pretensions of amateur economists or sov- 
disant food experts. Vigilance will be needed to prevent F.A.O. 
from being the happy hunting ground of that public danger, the 
expert who—often quite sincerely—uses his reputation in one 
field, say nutrition or agriculture, to push his views in another 
where he has no more claim to be heard than the man in the 
street. The safeguard lies with the member-States themselves; 
if they resolve to nominate for posts on F.A.O. only those whose 
expert knowledge and intellectual integrity are beyond doubt; 
if they insist that it shall study, not vaguely defined problems like 
“‘marketing’’, or “food management” (whatever that may mean), 
which were on the agenda of the late Conference, but specific 
questions capable of precise answers, it will be possible for the 
Organization to build up a corpus of objective fact upon which 
member-nations can rely for guidance. Let no one suppose, 
however, that this task can be done in a hurry. The statistical 
material alone is as vast as it is imperfect—how imperfect, even 
for the most advanced nations, is amply demonstrated by the 
crudities of that pioneer work, the C.F.B.’s Consumption Levels 
Inquiry. The truly eligible staff are few, and likely to be sought 
after in their own countries. Some of the duties—e.g. criticizing 
the factual material supplied by member-States without fear or 
favour—wiill put to the highest test the honesty, competence, and 
tact of the Secretariat and the tolerance of the Governments. 
Only if F.A.O. can reach a new level in disinterested scientific 
achievement in the subject with which it is charged will the hopes 
at present reposed in it be capable of attainment. 


R. H. 





THE YUGOSLAV POLITICAL SITUATION 


EFORE considering the situation in Yugoslavia, it is essential 

to say something of the history of the country. Particularly 

to-day there is a dangerous tendency to assume that Yugoslav 
history begins with Tito, and to forget that the problems which 
beset the Yugoslav State are the result of centuries of complicated 
and, at times, violent history. In resisting this tendency, the 
present should be regarded neither as a heaven-sent panacea nor 
as an externally inflicted evil, but as a quite definite and not 
unnatural phase in the political development of the South Slavs, 
and of South-Eastern Europe as a whole. 

It is necessary to consider the background against which the 
new Stcte of Yugoslavia was formed in 1918. There were two 
main foundations—a more or less common language, and the 
sense of South Slav unity which had steadily grown throughout 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries and which seized the 
opportunities inherent in the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. Against these, however, there were important factors of 
disunity. The new State was divided by religion into a Catholic 
north and west and an Orthodox east and south, with a consider- 
able Moslem population in Bosnia and Macedonia, while the use 
of the Latin and Cyrillic alphabets more or less followed this 
religious boundary. Politically there were important differences, 
for Serbia and Montenegro alone had existed as independent 
States in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and to a number 
of Serbs the achievements of their arms in the Balkan Wars and 
the Great War seemed to point to a future Orthodox Great 
Serbia with an outlet to the Adriatic. Slovenia and Croatia having 
for long been under the Dual Monarchy, the promptings of 
South Slav consciousness in their case inclined each to expect 
some form of local independence rather than incorporation in a 
new State centralized on Belgrade. Economically the country 
was little developed, and, although much of Serbia and Croatia 
was rich farming land, in Bosnia, Montenegro, and Macedonia 
there were passive areas in which the poverty equalled that in 
any other part of Europe. Furthermore, the future Yugoslavs 
rarely took kindly to city life, which amongst the successful tended 
to promote their less admirable characteristics and amongst the 
majority to suppress the independence and responsibility of their 
peasant forbears. Culturally, too, the constituent units of the new 
Yugoslavia had been subject to a variety of influences for, whereas 
the Croats and Slovenes were accustomed to look to Vienna, 
Dalmatia had known both the Empire and Italy, while the Turkish 
legacy still lingered in Bosnia and was strong in Macedonia. 
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Thus it was that parts of the country, particularly Bosnia and 
Macedonia, were primitive and politically uneducated, whereas 
in Serbia the peasant had for long managed his local affairs, and 
throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the oscillating 
struggle between the Crown and a more or less popular opposition 
had resulted in an increasingly developed political consciousness. 

Amongst these divergent tendencies, two in particular deserve 
emphasis. The first derived from the tradition of the Serbian 
Army which had thrice driven the Austrians across the frontier 
in 1914, and, when ultimately faced by overwhelming German, 
Austrian, and Bulgarian forces, carried out the epic retreat through 
Albania to return in 1917 to the Salonika front, whence it par- 
ticipated in the final victory over Bulgaria. This tradition caused 
many Serbs to believe, with some justification, that they had played 
the most active réle in promoting South Slav unity and, even if 
they did not actually share in pan-Serb pretensions, to feel at 
least that Serbia should enjoy a leading place in the new State. 
The second factor, the Croato-Slovene movement within the 
Dual Monarchy, in comparison must appear opportunist, for by 
the very nature of things the Croato-Serb coalition in Zagreb had 
to play the double réle of maintaining outward allegiance to the 
Hungarian Crown and at the same time carrying on a clandestine 
liaison with the Yugloslav Committee in London. Somewhat 
similarly the Slovenes in 1917 had put forward a claim for the 
unification of the South Slav lands of the monarchy, but unifica- 
tion under the Hapsburg Crown. These tendencies were each a 
product of the political circumstances of their respective zone, 
and each was to form part of the future political thinking of 
the Serb, Croat, and Slovene politicians in the new Yugoslav 
State. 

In stressing these differences, it is not inferred that Yugoslavia 
was an unnatural unit, the eventual survival of which was unlikely 
—far from it. But it is suggested that the maintenance of the 
new State would require a high order of statesmanship. The 
constitutional form alone was a question of the utmost delicacy, 
for it had been left unsettled by the Corfu Declaration of 1917, 
which had merely proclaimed the future union of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes as a constitutional, democratic, and san 
mentary democracy under the Karageorgevi¢ dynasty. It wa 
therefore, possible for a quite sincere and exceedingly bitter 
controversy to exist between those who maintained that the young 
State was such a fragile growth that it could be protected only by 
rigid centralism on Belgrade and the powerful support of a mainly 
Serbian Army, and those others who believed that coercion of this 
kind would merely promote disunity and that a federal structure 
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which took political and cultural differences into full account was 
the only solution which could lead to a peaceful development. 

A high order of statesmanship, alas, was not forthcoming. The 
reason may have been that the flower of the nation had fallen 
during the Great War, for the casualties in Serbia and Montenegro 
alone had exceeded one million out of a total population of just 
over five million. Whatever the cause, the effects were serious 
indeed, for the next twenty years were to be occupied with the 
political wrangling of the different parties. The first elections 
were held in 1920, elections which were remarkable for the fact 
that they were free, and resulted in the centralist parties gaining 
290 seats, while the federalist parties won 101. The Government’s 
proposals for the future Constitution caused a fundamental 
difference of opinion, and were accepted only after the abstention 
from further proceedings of the powerful Croatian party under 
Stephen Radié. This abstention on the part of Radi¢ was to have 
fatal results, for not only did it enable the narrowly pan-Serb 
Premier, Pasi¢é, to draft a Constitution which was far more 
centralist than would otherwise have been possible, but it also 
initiated the system of negative political manoeuvring which was 
to be such a curse of Yugoslav politics in the years to come. This 
1921 Constitution—the Vidovdan Constitution as it was called— 
was thus to prove totally inacceptable to the great majority of 
Croats and Slovenes and was openly disapproved of by the more 
liberal Serbs, particularly the Democrats and the Agrarians. 

The next ten years were to provide an unedifying spectacle of 
political intriguing by which the centralist reactionaries retained 
power, greatly assisted by the negative policy of Radi¢’s Croats, 
who refused until too late to form a coalition with the more liberal 
Serbs. The elections which were held in 1923, 1925, and 1927 
were increasingly subject to interference, and the principle of 
parliamentary democracy was steadily weakened as the parties 
lost touch with public opinion and tended to become the exclusive 
debating grounds of a few elderly and not very inspiring leaders. 
The control of Belgrade extended more and more over the whole 
country, while corruption permeated the administration to an 
alarming extent. It was perhaps only the economic prosperity 
prevailing during these years which prevented an explosion for so 
long, for the country had made a remarkable recovery from the 
ravages of the German war, harvests had been good, and produc- 
tion had increased greatly. 


COLLAPSE OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
The crisis broke with the Skupshtina murders in June, 1928. 
The tottering structure of parliamentary procedure was carried 
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on a few months longer by a coalition Government, but collapsed 
finally after the withdrawal of the Democratic Party in December. 
The situation was desperate and was viewed as such by the King, 
as shown by his suggestion at this juncture to Macekand Pribicevi¢, 
leaders of the Croatian Peasant and Independent Democratic 
Parties respectively, that Croatia and Slovenia might secede from 
Yugoslavia. But the Croat leaders had no wish to form a separatist 
State and realized only too well what they might expect in such 
circumstances from Italy and Hungary. No, they were a part of 
Yugoslavia, but a federal Yugoslavia and not the centralized 
structure which had so far existed. They had not exchanged the 
rule of Vienna for that of Belgrade. 

King Alexander proclaimed his dictatorship in January, 1929. 
It was different from any other in Europe. Alexander was a 
sincere, well-intentioned man, rigid in viewpoint, but probably 
devoid of personal ambition. His courage had been well proven 
during the Great War and had won him a warm place in the heart 
of the Serbs. It appears that his efforts were at first well received, 
for many were sick and tired of the chicanery of the politicians, 
and it was generally hoped that he would improve administration 
and press on with much needed reforms. And, of course, the 
Croats and the Slovenes believed that the centralist trerid would 
be arrested without delay. 

In fact, the dictatorship was to render Yugoslav political life 
almost sterile by removing any opportunity for the development of 
political responsibility, and by driving the parties into an opposi- 
tion mentality from which they never fully recovered. The law 
was put at the mercy of the State, and police repression grew 
steadily in severity. Administration was in fact improved, but 
the practical effects were soon swamped in the consequences of the 
world depression which hit Yugoslavia in 1932, while Croats and 
Slovenes were further antagonized by the continuation of a 
centralist policy. In the international field too Yugoslavia suffered, 
for France could no longer afford to support her as in the past, 
and she began to be driven to compose her differences with Italy 
and to enter into what was shortly to become commercial depend- 
ence upon Germany. Then, on October 9, 1934, the final blow 
was struck—King Alexander was murdered in Marseilles as the 
result of a Frankovci plot, in which certainly Hungary and Italy, 
and probably Germany, were implicated. 

The next five years showed continued deterioration. The 
Regent, Prince Paul, was without either the affection or respect 
of his people, and he was devoid of any understanding of them. 
The chance of a constitutional settlement in any case had been 
missed, and the Serbo-Croat Agreement, the Sporazum, that was 
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fnally signed in August, 1939, was a makeshift which failed to 
satisfy the Croats while antagonizing many of the Serbs. Sub- 
versive activity was on the increase and in the absence of progres- 
sive leadership from any of the political parties, many disgruntled 
youths in different parts of the country, particularly in the 
neglected poverty-stricken areas of Macedonia, Bosnia, and 
Montenegro, were increasingly attracted by Communism. Mean- 
while, Germany continued her economic march down the Danube 
valley, her prestige steadily growing with the successes of the 
Anschluss and later of Munich. In comparison the Western 
Powers appeared enfeebled and decadent, so much so that it was 
surprising that the forces of democracy retained any virility at all. 


THE SITUATION IN 1939-1940 

The Second World War found Yugoslavia in an unenviable 
position. To the increasing German economic domination of the 
Danubian countries was shortly to be added German military 
penetration into and eventual political control of Rumania and 
Bulgaria. The entry of Italy into the war in the summer of 1940 
cut off the Adriatic coast from Allied operations, and the sole 
remaining line of communication between Yugoslavia and the 
Western Allies was the Morava-Vardar valley, which was, of 
course, entirely dependent upon the maintenance of an Allied 
foothold in Greece. 

Internally the situation had become increasingly unsatisfactory. 
Separatist tendencies had reached a serious scale, for both the 
Germans and the Italians were working with the Frankovci, 
the Croatian extremist group led by Paveli¢, while the Italians 
were active in Dalmatia, and in Bosnia the Moslem population was 
an easy victim to outside intrigue. The position in Macedonia 
was highly confused and both IMRO and other organizations from 
Bulgaria were working with considerable success. But perhaps 
most interesting was the attitude of the Communist Party, which 
was observing a strange fidelity to the Russo-German pact and 
was drumming into its supporters the far-sighted doctrine that 
this second German war was a purely imperialist affair of no 
interest or significance to the good proletariat. 

By all these means the already weak position of Yugoslavia was 
further enfeebled through 1940 and into 1941. The Government, 
and in particular the Prince Regent, were informed of much of 
the underground activity, and its effect upon them was to make 
them still less resolved to stand up to the demands of Germany. 
The fall of France, the traditional friend and supporter of Yugo- 
slavia, had, of course, been a deadly blow, and the patent inability 
of Great Britain either to furnish arms or provide assistance of any 
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kind in the event of German attack was not exactly calculated to 
encourage even those who were sincerely disposed towards the 
Western way of life. Accordingly, the Svetkovi¢ Government, 
if not quite as openly of the opinion as its predecessor that the 
future of South-Eastern Europe lay in close trade and political 
relations with Germany, was not inclined to oppose the Axis 
beyond the adoption of delaying and non-committal tactics. So, 
in March, 1941, when Germany in fact did demand that Yugo- 
slavia should join the Tripartite Pact—and thus enable the Allies 
to be driven from Greece and the German right flank to be freed 
in preparation for the attack upon Russia—it might have appeared 
certain that Yugoslavia would follow the example of Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Hungary, and acquiesce, if not willingly, at least 
without visible repugnance. 

It is necessary to consider fully the desperate fate facing 
Yugoslavia if she decided to resist Germany at this moment. It 
is also necessary to realize the improbability that she would resist, 
for the Prince Regent, the Government, and the General Staff 
were all decided that Yugoslavia could not and must not resist. 
Earlier in this article it has been suggested that democratic forces 
in Yugoslavia had been scarcely successful during the years 
between the two wars. That impression must now be qualified 
by the exception provided by the events of March and April, 
1941, an exception which has tended to be overlooked in the 
immensity of world events, but one which is of very real political 
significance. For the great majority of Serbs, and many Croats 
and Slovenes, were determined that, come what might, Yugo- 
slavia must not surrender to Germany. And in a spontaneous 
movement the Serbian political parties, the Orthodox Church, 
and the Army implemented this determination; the coup d’état 
of March 27, 1941, was effected, and the most representative 
Government that Yugoslavia had known was established in power. 
The Slovenes and the powerful Croatian Peasant Party both 
joined the Government, which was greeted with approbation by 
the great majority of Yugoslavs to whom it seemed that the honour 
of their country had been saved and its right to exist as a separate 
State vindicated. The Communist and Fascist groups alone 
refused their support and continued their Quisling rdéle. 

The Government of General Simovi¢ has been criticized for the 
efforts it made to reach a further understanding with Germany 
and for its failure to provide for war. On the first count the 
Government certainly tried to maintain Yugoslavia’s neutral 
position, but not at the cost of concessions which Germany had 
demanded under the Tripartite Pact. On the second count it 
should be well enough known to-day that the neglect of affairs 
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military cannot be made good in ten days, or for that matter, in 
ten months. Responsibility for the poor state of the Army 
belonged to the preceding Governments, and the internal weak- 
ness was a product of the failure during 20 years to achieve a 
basis of constitutional agreement and a sound social and economic 
life. The Simovi¢ Government certainly cannot claim any great 
efficiency in the handling of events, but it is not an unworthy 
symbol of the events of March 27, from the glory of which the 
debacle of the Yugoslav armies in no way detracts. 


GERMAN VENGEANCE ON THE COUNTRY 

Germany wreaked a terrible revenge upon Yugoslavia. Italy 
took the Dalmatian coast and part of Slovenia, while puppet 
States were established in Montenegro and Croatia, the latter 
under the terrorist leader Paveli¢. Hungary seized the Backa, 
while South Serbia and Macedonia were divided between Albania 
and Bulgaria. It was Serbia, however, which was the real target 
for German hate, for it was Serbia which had inspired and led the 
resistance to Germany. Serbs in Croatia were murdered in their 
thousands by Pavelic’s Ustachi, and in the Batka by the Hun- 
garian soldiery, while the Albanians and the Bulgars fully lived 
up to their traditional qualities of barbarism. Serbia itself was 
placed under German military rule, concentration camps were 
soon full, and reprisals were exacted on a stupendous scale. In 
Kragujevac, for instance, on one day in the summer of 1942 over 
6,000 men, women, and children were shot, perhaps the blackest 
page in the whole bloody record of German occupation of the 
Balkan lands. Yet, despite all this, resistance remained alive. 
The occupation failed to extinguish the spirit of freedom amongst 
this hardy race of the South Slavs, and the unity of Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes was to survive the war, despite odds which seemed 
overwhelming. 

The events of these years are well known and many are familiar 
with the story of the movement under Mihailovi¢, which was the 
first to emerge and was later to sink back tarnished with the 
suspicion of collaboration with the Axis, and of that under Tito 
which was to grow steadily in prestige until it dominated Yugo- 
slavia. Before considering these movements, however, it -is 
necessary to qualify much that has been said and written of their 
exploits. Propaganda was one of their main weapons, and their 
communiqués rarely tallied with the actual events which they were 
describing. The dramatic capture of a town, for example, fre- 
quently cloaked the unopposed entry of resistance forces hours or 
even days after the withdrawal of enemy troops, and campaigns 
were invariably campaigns of movement interspersed with quick 
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harassing actions. It was seldom indeed that major battles were 
fought, and resistance forces were usually incapable of engaging 
German forces in any substantial action except in the latter part 
of 1944, when they enjoyed Allied air support on a considerable 
and consistent scale. 

It may well be asked, therefore, whether these operations were in 
fact worth while. ‘The answer depends on their object. Was it to 
kill Germans, to destroy communications, or to hold down the 
largest number of enemy troops and so reduce the forces available 
on the Eastern Front, in the West, and in Italy? The third was 
certainly much the most important, and was achieved not only by 
direct action but also by the constant threat of action involved in 
the existence of large guerrilla forces in different parts of the 
country. A dividend of between ten and eighteen German divisions 
which were tied down in Yugoslavia between the beginning of 
1943 and the end of 1944 would seem a fair return. 


THE Two RESISTANCE MOVEMENTS 
This poses the tragic question of Mihailovi¢ and Tito. The 
former’s movement was made up largely of Serbs, was pro- 
royalist, and bitterly anti-Communist. The latter originated in 
Serbia, but later developed in the other parts of the country, and 
although Communist in direction and command was yet politically 


adroit enough to conceal this under a cloak of progressive non- 
party patriotism. Mihailovi¢ was a regular soldier, possessing 
neither great intelligence nor particular imagination, who became 
increasingly of the opinion that operations in 1942 or 1943 would 
only call down reprisals upon Serbia and therefore concluded that 
he must lie low and prepare his Cetniks to strike at the time of 
enemy withdrawal. Tito is a man of far greater personal charm, a 
Communist agent trained in the university of revolution, who 
was politically astute enough to realize that a resistance force 
must be dynamic and can be maintained only by action, even at 
the cost of heavy reprisals on the civilian population. In their 
hatred of the Communists the Cetniks collaborated first with the 
Italians in 1942 and later with the Germans in 1944, while in their 
turn the Communists had collaborated with the Germans at the 
time of their attack against Yugoslavia in 1941. 

This collision between the forces of left and right, both possess- 
ing qualities of courage and determination, but neither perhaps 
quite so exclusively virtuous as it would like to appear, was 4 
product of the failure to settle the political problems of the last 
twenty years. Even in this eleventh hour, however, it might have 
been possible to effect some kind of reconciliation had the Yugo- 
slav Government in London provided any real leadership. But 
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this was not provided. King Peter was young and inexperienced, 
and the Government intrigued its way from crisis to crisis con- 
cerned only with problems of doctrinaire importance and failing 
entirely to comprehend the realities. The Allies became increas- 
ingly disgusted with this sorry display, and finally the emigré 
politicians were lumped together as a collection of tiresome old 
men. The tragedy was that there were one or two political leaders 
in London who realized the problems only too clearly, and yet 
who were prevented from having any effective influence as a 
result of the general disrepute into which the antics of Jovanovic, 
Krujevi¢, and Nincié had brought them all. 

In actual fighting Tito’s partisans certainly accomplished far 
more than the Cetnzks, but it must be remembered that this was in 
part the result of intensive Allied supply, both by sea and air, a 
fact that the partisans seem to have found it convenient to forget. 
It has been suggested that had Mihailovi¢ received similar assist- 
ance he would have accomplished as much as Tito. This must 
remain a matter of opinion, but it would require stronger evidence 
than has hitherto been provided to alter the conclusion that the 
partisans were better organized and more realistically led than the 


Cetniks, and that militarily they would always have been the better 
proposition of the two. 


A CoMMUNIST DICTATORSHIP ESTABLISHED 

However this may be, the fact remains that the Western Allies 
materially assisted in cloaking the partisan movement with a certain 
respectability, and in foisting what was to become a Communist 
dictatorship upon a lukewarm, if not unwilling, country. It has 
already been suggested that Tito militarily was the better pro- 
position, and the question must therefore arise that, if this was in 
fact so, could the Allies have afforded him military but not political 
suppert? ‘The supply of arms to one side only certainly tends to 
promote their success in any future internal strife, and it is indis- 
putable that, at least in the short term, discrimination between 
military and political support is somewhat artificial. On the other 
hand, it does not necessarily follow that the Allies were justified 
in granting Tito unqualified political support. Nor was it inevit- 
ably in their interests to do so. The claims of many who proved 
themselves loyal friends during the black days of 1941 were 
forgotten, and we have probably forfeited the respect of a vast 
number of Yugoslavs who might have understood that military 
necessity had compelled us to support Tito, provided we had kept 
our political aims for Yugoslavia above reproach, and in accord 
with the Atlantic Charter. 


Partisan prestige was at its height in the autumn of 1944. 
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Their military exploits, if not as great as propaganda had suggested, 
were at least genuine enough to cause a general pride that the 
debacle of 1941 had been retrieved and Yugoslav arms vindicated. 
Particularly among the younger members there was great enthu- 
siasm for the rebuilding of a new Yugoslavia, and a conviction 
that they could and would avoid the inefficiencies and malpractice 
of the years before. At this time it is likely that the régime was at 
least accepted, if not actively supported, by a majority in the 
country, although the number of Communists was perhaps not 
more than 20 per cent of the adult population. The immediate 
and vital problem facing the Government was the re-establishment 
of a civil administration which could maintain order and provide 
food and clothing for the people until the economic machinery of 
the country was re-started. The problem certainly was vast. Not 
only had the whole machinery of government to be restored from 
top to bottom, but the material destruction in the country had to 
be overcome without delay. Livestock had suffered seriously 
from German depredations and there was a shortage of agricul- 
tural supplies of all kinds. ‘Transport was virtually non-existent, 
for not only were locomotives, rolling stock, and lorries almost 
entirely lacking, but the roads and railways themselves had suffered 
immense damage. Then there was another product of the years 
of occupation, the years when everyone had been told that if they 
disagreed with the constituted authority they should take a rifle 
or a tommy gun and go into the mountains, when factory workers 
and peasants had been ordered to go slow and sabotage, when 
revolt against the law had been extolled as the highest civic duty 
by the propaganda of the forces of freedom. All that leaves a 
problem too. 

It was a formidable background against which to rebuild a 
country, but the sincerity of purpose and considerable administra- 
tive ability which the partisan movement had previously shown 
gave reason to believe that the problem might be tackled with 
success. The Communists in particular had displayed commend- 
able moderation throughout the war, although in the latter stages 
a more intolerant and uncompromising attitude could be dis- 
cerned and a sinister motive might be read into the thorough 
manner in which they were infiltrating their representatives into 
key positions. On the liberation of any given area administration 
was started through the local party representative acting under the 
direction of the Communist Control Executive, and evidence 
began to accumulate that this control was going to be complete 
and to be exercised in a narrow and repressive manner. It finally 
became clear that government was becoming the exclusive pro- 
perty of the Communist Party, which had at its hand two powerful 
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instruments for crushing any opposition—the Army and the 
Secret Police, the OZNA. With the liberation of the whole 
country steps were taken to perpetuate, and, in so far as was 
possible, to legalize this de facto control. The AVNOJ was a 
kind of transitional National Assembly which gave authority to 
ad hoc decisions of the partisan control committee and of the 
previous Jajce Assembly. The earlier foundations of personal 
liberty—in truth few enough—were swept away, the law courts 
were turned into the faithful servants of the State, and the power 
of the OZNA was extended to every corner of the country. 

It could not be expected that anything but an authoritarian 
Government could achieve the reconstruction of the country, or 
that democratic methods could be introduced overnight after the 
material and mental confusion of the years of occupation. An 
authoritarian Government, however, does not need to be a one- 
party dictatorship based on the indiscriminate use of a secret 
police. ‘The Communists, moreover, failed to carry on the 
efficient method in which previously they had incorporated the 
support of men of all parties in the partisan movement, for now 
that they were in effective control of the country they placed 
administration exclusively in the hands of good party men, mostly 
inexperienced, a few even illiterate, and others young and wild 
who availed themselves fully of this golden opportunity of paying 
off old scores. Thus was produced this mixture of enthusiasm 
and inexperience, blatant self-satisfaction and an inner lack of 
self-confidence, ardent patriotism and insensibility to suffering, 
all inter-woven into a fantastic pattern of ignorance, conceit, 
stupidity, yet with a small measure of great honesty of purpose. 
Political murders became frequent, and arrests were on such a 
scale that there is reason to believe that the numbers detained in 
concentration camps run into many tens of thousands. The 
positive work of reconstruction suffered in similar degree. Bridges 
indeed were repaired and roads mended, but there was little 
security, financial or social, and in the peasant way goods just 
fail to be marketed. To the general absence of freedom from fear 
must be added the prospect of serious economic distress in many 
parts of the country during this winter, despite the great volume of 
U.N.R.R.A. supplies which are being shipped each month into 
Yugoslavia, supplies which are being used almost exclusively for 
the Army and the hierarchy of the Communist Party, and rarely 
reach the people for whom they are intended. 


OPPOSITION TO THE REGIME 
In the early days after liberation opposition to the new régime 
was scattered and disorganized. In general the older people were 
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apprehensive of a “red terror”, and there was less support for the 
régime in the small towns and villages than in the manufacturing 
centres. The announcement of the Tito-Subasi¢ agreement and 
the formation early in 1945 of the Coalition Government, which 
included three such well-known members of the Royal Govern- 
ment as Subasi¢, Grol, and Shutej, had a calming effect on the 
country. Generally acceptable also was the federal Constitution 
which had been agreed upon at the Jajce Assembly in 1943 and 
which replaced the old centralist system. Unfortunately it soon 
became evident that the coalition Government was a sham 
concealing the continued concentration of power in Communist 
hands, and decisions still continued to depend on Belgrade, thus 
nullifying much of the federation organization. 

Grol was the first to resign, and thus the first step was taken 
towards the organization of open opposition in Serbia. Not an 
easy or attractive personality, Grol nevertheless possesses 
courage and determination, and there is no doubt that his frank 
and outspoken criticism of the régime has greatly increased his 
political standing, particularly in Serbia. The old reputation of 
his party, the Democratic Party, and the fact that he returned 
to Yugoslavia partly on the suggestion of the British and the 
Americans have certainly gained for him a greater degree of 
liberty than he could otherwise have possessed. His strength may 
be judged by the fact that he has even been allowed to publish a 
party newspaper—the Democratija—the circulation of which in 
Belgrade alone is believed to exceed 100,000, despite the efforts of 
OZNA to intimidate newsvendors into refusal to sell the paper. 
In the provinces OZNA has had more success and the paper is 
scarcer, but apparently no less popular, as it changes hands 
frequently at 50 to 100 dinars. The attitude of the Orthodox 
Church—usually an important and active political factor in Serbia 
—is on this occasion less clearly defined. During the occupation 
the Church suffered terribly from both German and Croat attack, 
and the extermination of many of its most forceful personalities 
has left it in a seriously weakened position. Throughout Serbia, 
however, there is full evidence of widespread opposition to the Tito 
Government, and it is of some interest that Milovan Dzilas in a 
speech to the Youth Congress a few weeks ago complained 
bitterly of the lack of support for the regime amongst the peasants 
of Serbia, who, according to him, lacked the partisan tradition o! 
those of Bosnia and Dalmatia. The Serb certainly is a hard- 
headed realist who judges a Government by its impact on his own 
fortunes, and who likes to have the opportunity of expressing 
his own opinions as forcibly as he pleases. Administrative 
muddle, totalitarian police control, and absence of financial or 
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social security have not endeared the Tito Government to him. 

In Croatia also there is considerable opposition. In the same 
speech just mentioned, Dzilas admitted that the partisans were 
weak in Croatia and the party of Matek very strong. Dr. Subasi¢ 
himself visited Croatia in early September and is believed to have 
returned to Belgrade profoundly distressed by the conditions 
which he found. His resignation has no doubt further stimulated 
opposition, and it would appear certain that, despite measures by 
the OZNA, Macek’s position is as strong as ever, and the republican 
faction of the Croatian Peasant Party which joined the National 
Liberation Front has no serious following. The Catholic Church is 
in undisguised hostility to the régime, and the combined efforts 
of Church and Peasant Party have led to general passive resistance. 
The position is certainly serious, and there seems to be some 
difference of opinion in the Government as to the policy which 
should be followed. Following the pastoral letter recently issued 
by a number of Catholic Bishops, Bakari¢, President of the Croat 
Government, has adopted a more conciliatory attitude towards the 
Church, whereas Kardelj continues to threaten them as “‘an anti- 
national clique trying to intrigue its way back to power”. The 
latter would seem to be the prevalent view of the Belgrade 
Government, which comforts itself with the reflection that the 
Croats have always been dissatisfied and that the economic 
suffering to be expected over the winter, coupled with effective 
police control, will bring the people to their senses. 

At one time there seemed to be a good deal of open resistance in 
Bosnia, but drastic measures were taken and it is understood that 
the central Government is now reasonably confident of its ability 
to handle the situation. This is probably also true of Dalmatia, 
and perhaps Montenegro, although in the latter there is some 
evidence of a more virile opposition movement. Surprisingly 
perhaps it is in Slovenia alone that the régime appears firmly 
established. Potential opposition was ruthlessly exterminated in 
the early stages, and both the Catholic Church and the Slovene 
Clerical Party received short shrift. Later propaganda was 
focused on the Slovene claims to Istria and the glittering prize of 
‘Trieste, while attention could be distracted from economic 
troubles by continued reference to the evils perpetrated by the 
“Fascist”? Allied Military Government west of the Morgan Line. 
Ljubljana is certainly more truly a federal capital than any of the 
others, and M. Kidrié, President of the Slovene Government, 
enjoys real power. Local administration is probably more efficient 
than elsewhere, but no relaxation in repressive measures can yet 
be discerned and it is believed that in Slovenia alone there are 
still over 30,000 people in concentration camps. 
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WHERE THE REAL POWER LIES 

A movement which throughout the war showed a genuinely 
progressive and patriotic character has thus degenerated into a 
tyranny which has failed to provide any real freedom from fear and 
indulges in a sword rattling propaganda reminiscent of the Nazi 
Sportpalast days. Control of the central Government is firmly in 
Communist hands, and the recent general elections were so 
arranged that this control has now been given the appearance of 
genuine popular approbation. In view of the fact that it is only 
Six or seven years since the Nazis were providing us with go per 
cent or 95 per cent electoral majorities, it is surprising that the 
same tactics used to-day by the extreme Left should be received 
with such uncritical appreciation by reputable British and 
American newspapers. There is some reason to believe that the 
real power may rest with a small triumvirate consisting of Kardelj, 
Piade, and Hebrang, and it has sometimes been suggested that 
Tito himself is inclined to take a longer and more moderate view 
than these three, but there has been as yet no evidence of any 
serious disagreement between them. The régime itself has a 
general similarity of character to the political system at present in 
control of all the Balkan countries except Greece. The vaunted 
federative organization is a fagade, for such power as is not in the 
hands of the Army or the Secret Police is exercised by the local 
branches of the Communist Party which in their turn take their 
orders direct from Belgrade. The law has become a weapon of 
the State, and its exercise is reminiscent of certain of its more 
unpleasant totalitarian predecessors. The Army and the Police 
are the buttresses of power, the former officered to an increasing 
extent by political nominees upon whose fanaticism the régime 
can rely, the reward of those who fought in 1941 and suffered four 
long years of imprisonment in Germany having been, at the best, 
unemployment, and at the worst, concentration camps or death. 
Administratively the régime is weak, there are few signs of 
improvement, and it is perhaps not entirely imagination if one 
begins to feel that something of the earlier enthusiasms and genuine 
sincerity of the partisan movement has already disappeared. So 
long as the war continued unity in the partisan ranks was main- 
tained by appeal to the necessity of composing political rivalries 
in the common front against the enemy. To-day this appeal is 
again being made, with the difference that the enemy is the force of 
reaction, represented at home by the Opposition, and abroad by 
Great Britain and the United States. 

It is difficult to make any forecast for the future. It has always 
been probable that the new political leadership of the country 
must derive from inside the resistance movement, and that 
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attempts to re-establish the old régime either by support of 
Mihailovi¢ or of the emigré politicians were foredoomed—pro- 
bably justifiably—to failure. A year ago one was confident that 
from within the National Liberation Front new leaders of centre 
political opinion would arise, leaders who personally had shared in 
the sufferings of the resistance era and who with courage and 
energy would pursue a progressive but moderate policy. It could 
also be hoped that Dr. Subasi¢ and those others who joined the 
Government with him might have helped to avoid excesses. 
These hopes have not been fulfilled. Excesses have continued 
beyond the transitional period and much internal misery is being 
either held in check by terror or diverted into foreign adventure. 
Hope of improvement of the régime from the inside has dwindled 
indeed, and ahead looms the unhappy alternative of either the 
continuation in power of a Communist minority, or eventual open 
conflict between the Government and the growing forces of 
opposition. It remains to be seen how much longer the Com- 
munists dare grant the Opposition even the limited facilities 
which they to-day enjoy, or whether they will give the OZNA its 
head and accept the disapproval of the West which further 
repression will certainly bring. 

This sturdy race of the South Slavs, which has fought so long 
and so fiercely for its independence, which in one of the blackest 
hours in Europe’s history alone remained faithful to the Western 
way of life, certainly deserves a better fate. It cannot be doubted 
that new leaders are to be found within the country, but will they 
be permitted the opportunity even to exist? There is still time for 
Tito to justify his claims, but the evidence against him is growing 
fast. 


¥. 8. 








CANADIAN ECONOMY AND THE WAR 


HERE is a tendency in dealing with events in Canada to 

let that country’s tremendous war effort overshadow the 

changes which have been taking place steadily in her economy 
since the later inter-war years. Between 1929 and 1938 Canada 
was beginning to lose her character as a mainly agricultural coun- 
try and to develop her industrial capacity. During these years, as 
will be seen later, the Canadian mining industry expanded at an 
almost phenomenal rate, so that, apart from the development 
within its own margins, the effect it had on the industrial produc- 
tivity of the country was significant. It is owing very largely to 
this development in mineral and allied production that the 
proportion of manufacturing capacity, which in the 1918-28 
peried contributed only one-third to the total national production, 
was raised to nearly 40 per cent in the 1929-38 period. These 
changes, which would have developed steadily enough without the 
added stimulus of war, will have such far-reaching effects on the 
long-term policy of Canadian post-war economy that it may be of 
interest to make a brief survey of some of the major changes which 
have taken place. 

The story of the development of Canadian agriculture from the 
1890s to the beginning of the first World War is too well known to 
require re-telling in detail. The move to the West of the Eastern 
farmers; the influx of “‘land-hungry”’ peasants from Europe; and 
the rapid development of wheat farming during those years 
brought Canada from the position of supplier of only 14 per cent 
of the world’s import requirements of wheat to that of being able 
to supply 48 per cent by 1924. 

Then the story changed; conditions began to alter. Quotas, 
tariffs, exchange regulations, and other forms of protection set up 
by other countries against the flood of the Canadian hard wheat 
cut Canada’s share of the world markets down to about 30 per 
cent. 

The Argentine, able and willing to sell at cheaper rates on 
account of lower production costs, took some of Canada’s markets, 
and even Britain, always the biggest and most stable customer, 
began to take less hard wheat and use more of the cheaper, softer 
kinds obtainable from other sources. 

Five years of drought played havoc with farm lands, and the 
Western farmer found himself caught in the toils of disaster after 
disaster. In the fifteen years between 1920 and 1935 the value of 
farm lands decreased by approximately half, and in the five 
post-depression years the gross agricultural income of the prairie 
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provinces dropped from $4,327 million to $1,997 million,* so that 

by the beginning of the second World War the Canadian farmer 

had lost a good deal of his economic and political importance. 
The following table* gives some indication of the history of 


wheat production and disposal by export for the ten years before 
the war. 


Wheat Production (in 1,000 bushels) Export of Wheat* 


1930 420,672 258,693,887 bushels 
31 321,325 207,029,555 
443,061 264,304,327 
281,892 194,779,875 
275,849 165,751,305 
281,935 254,424,775 
219,218 195,223,053 
180,210 92,957,047 
360,010 160,034,183 
520,623 192,674,368 
* Including flour. 

The next table*, giving figures for 1940-43, shows that only 
twice has war-stimulated production exceeded that of the best 
pre-war years (1930, 1931, 1932, 1938, and 1939), so that, allowing 
for shortage of man-power, restriction of acreage, and other war- 
time conditions (in addition to the vagaries of the weather), it 
would not appear likely that Canadian wheat will ever revert to 
its one-time position in the economy of the Dominion.* 


Wheat Production (in 1000 bushels) Export of Wheat* 
1940 540,190 231,206,246 bushels 
41 314,825 225,828,434 
42 556,684 214,700,902 
43 293,660 : 3435755,320 
* Including flour. 

During the same period Canada was developing her mining 
industry in a way which had far-reaching results on the general 
industrial system of the country. In the 12-year period from 1926 
to 1938 the mineral output increased 180 per cent (allowing for a 
slight drop in the production of pig iron), so that in comparing the 
propertionate place mining held in the net value of national 
production in the years 1919-28 with its place in 1929-38 we 

' See Canada: America’s Problem, by John MacCormac (London: Cape, 1941). 

* See Canada 1945 (Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Department of 
Trade and Commerce). 

* The condition of the world markets and world production also has a bearing 


on the decline of Canadian wheat farming, but that aspect of the problem cannot 
be discussed here. 
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find it rose from 5.5 per cent to 9.4 per cent. The building of 
new metallurgical plants with their production value of nearly 
$100 million per annum raised the mining industry from tenth to 
first place in Canadian industry. The effect of this on other 
productive units throughout the country is too obvious to be 
enlarged upon: it is sufficient to say that this expansion in mining 
and metallurgy can be considered partially responsible for the 
establishment of practically double the number of copper, brass, 
and electrical apparatus plants that were in operation before 19209, 
and the growth of the chemical industry, which by 1938 had a 
production value of approximately $100 million, can in no small 
way be attributed to the expansion in mining.’ 

The following table shows how, during the 10 years before the 
war, Canadian mining and metallurgy grew in such a way as to 
become a firm foundation on which to build and develop the vast 
programme of war production which faced the country in 19309. 
(Later tables show production figures for the actual war years.) 


Net Value of Certain Mineral Groups* 


Non-Ferrous Metal Non-Metallic Chemical & Allied 
Products Mineral Products Products 
1929 $150,415,215 $99,065,847 $78,785,911 
1939 $155,808,806 $85,511,631° $89,046,832 


Then came the war. From the maritime provinces, along the 
St. Lawrence Valley, and across the Laurentian Shield, over the 
prairie provinces to British Columbia and the Pacific coast Canada 
mobilized herself for her colossal war effort. With increasing 
demands on her raw materials, agricultural products, and in- 
dustries, Canada’s productivity increased by about 25 per cent- 
an increase which would have caused satisfaction in the country 
if spread over 15 or 20 years in peace time. Stimulated by war 
requirements Canadian farmers increased their output by 40 per 
cent. Canada became the fourth largest producer of the United 
Nations’ war supplies; rose to first place in the production of 
nickel, platinum, and radium; third place in aluminium, copper, 
zinc, and silver production; and fourth place as producer of 
wheat—to mention only a few of her achievements. 

The following tables give some idea of what has been happening 
to Canadian industry from 1939 to 1943. 


1 See the Canadian Geogruphical Journal, October 1944, p. 196. 

* See the Canada Year Book, 1943-44. 

* The figures for 1933 and 1937 (52,817,878 and $77,667,225 respectively) 
show that despite the decrease between 1929 and 1939 production was on the 
upgrade. 
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Primary Products (in short tons)* 
Steel ingots, 
Aluminium Ferro-Alloys Pig Iron castings 
1939 82,800 85,540 846,418 1,551,054 
40 109,200 149,394 1,309,099 2,253,709 
41 212,300 198,364 1,528,053 2,712,151 
42 335,800 213,636 1,975,015 3,121,361 
43 492,600 218,687 1,758,265 2,996,978 
Nickel Refined Copper Refined Lead _ Refined Zinc 
1939 113,052 231,684 190,568 175,641 
40 122,778 261,878 220,088 285,722 
41 141,139 278,224 228,027 213,608 
42 141,616 269,200 243,800 220,800 
143,887 254,200 224,800 208,300 

The development of other industries is not considered in this 
article except in so far as it effects the general industrial system of 
the country and contributes to the changing economy of Canada. 
The contraction of agriculture and the expansion of mining and 
metallurgy are, naturally, the chief causes of this change that has 
been gradually coming about since the late 1920s. 

And what of the future? In his book, Canada, To-day and 
To-morrow, Professor W. H. Chamberlin says: “There is scarcely 
any country which can show such large surpluses of some products 
and such large deficits in others which are necessary for the smooth 
functioning of its economy. . . Canada is at once the world’s 
largest exporter of wheat, newsprint, and non-ferrous metals, and 
one of the largest importers of coal andiron and steel products... .” 
How then will Canada evolve a well-balanced economy in the 
post-war world? 

It seems reasonable to assume that it will take all of four or five 
years for agricultural production in Europe to be restored, even 
allowing for the always surprising rapidity with which land re- 
covers from devastation. The depletion of livestock, shortage of 
feed grains, the general disruption of farm lands, and lack of 
fertilizers and other necessary agricultural supplies after nearly 
six years of war will take some considerable time to overcome, so 
that Canada may well expect to find a quite substantial market in 
Europe for some years after the war. 

As Russia has become increasingly industrialized she had tended 
to fall out of the wheat-exporting picture; and as the population of 
America grows, that country, too, will probably not export so 
much of her wheat as in the past, so that Canada can hope for 
increased markets in some countries.* 


‘ See Canada at War, No. 34, issued by the War-time Information Board. 
* See Canada, America’s Problem. 
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The whole problem of world wheat production and distribution 
involves all the large wheat producing countries and, following a 
conference in Washington in 1942, it is expected that the United 
States will, as soon as is possible after the war, call a conference of 
all the chief wheat importing and exporting countries to decide 
whether a long-term international wheat agreement is necessary. 
At the 1942 conference Canada, the U.S.A., Argentina, and 
Australia agreed to accept controls of production, carry-over, and 
export for the first two years after the war. By this agreement 
Canada will be able to export 40 per cent of the total wheat 
exported by the four countries together (this being based on her 
share of world markets in the inter-war period), and is to have not 
less than 80 million bushels and not more than 175 million 
bushels of carry-over stock.’ 

The war has caused the Canadian farmer to increase his live- 
stock holdings (in the prairie provinces by as much as 80 per cent 
over 1939 figures); and during the war Canada has become a very 
large exporter of bacon and ham to Britain. But she has never 
specialized in this side of farming as has Ireland and Denmark, 
and whether she will retain her British market for these foodstuffs 
when more normal conditions bring both these other countries 
once again into competition remains to be seen. It is quite natural 
to expect that she will lose a certain amount of the British market 
for agricultural products as existing agreements expire, but the 
tendency towards more highly mechanized farms, and the definite 
growth of the co-operative system (which operates elevators, buys 
lumber, fence posts, wire, and farm machinery, and gives many 
other practical forms of assistance to members) should do much to 
lower costs of production and strengthen Canada’s competitive 
power. 

In her newly acquired industrial capacity Canada is looking to 
the future for expansion of trade. At present practically all 
privately-owned non-ferrous base metal mines and at least half 
of the manufacturing facilities are being used for war purposes. 
War-time additions to factories and mills have raised industrial 
output to 49 per cent of all national production, but it is not to be 
expected (nor would it be altogether desirable) that manufactures 
should maintain this high proportionate figure. In the early 
post-war period many of the new industries will go out of produc- 
tion, for there is no place for them in a peace-time economy, but 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that after post-war readjustments 
have been made the manufacturing capacity of Canada may 
represent 45 per cent of her national production. 


1 See Canada After the War, by Alexander Brady and F. R. Scott. Toront: 
Macmillan, for Canadian I.I.A., 1943. 
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As with other countries, Canada is planning for an increased 
export trade, and realizes full well that this is only possible with 
an expansion of total world trade. In a White Paper entitled 
“Employment and Income with Special Reference to the Initial 
Period of Reconstruction’’, which was presented to the Canadian 
Parliament in April of this year, the Minister of Reconstruction 
says, in connection with post-war exports: “During the war 
export shipments ... have become highly abnormal in size and 
composition. After the war so high a level of export shipments 
will be neither possible nor desirable. Nevertheless, a relatively 
high level of export trade will be vitally necessary .. . Having 
regard to the structure of Canadian industry . . . and the low level 
of export trade before the war, the Government considers that a 
figure of not less than $1} billion’ annually at current prices for 
merchandise exports and non-monetary gold is a practical and 
desirable target for post-war exports.” This figure would be 
about 60 per cent above the pre-war level of dollar value, but 
only about 15 per cent higher in amount of goods exported and 
approximately one-half of the current war-time exports. 

That, briefly, summarizes Canada’s plans for her external 
trade. Further plans there will be in plenty, controversy will 
thrive between industrialists and agriculturists, free traders and 
protectionists, private enterprise and public ownership—all 
sections of Canada’s economic life will discuss and debate the 
future of that vast country, for, as it has been said in Canada after 
the War, “*. . . if it is to be of any value, that long-term policy must 
be built from the ground up; in other words, it must consist of 
specific plans for each important industry .and every Government 
agency that provides employment which will fit into a general 
framework .. .’’. 

In 1944 the Canadian Department of Munitions and Supply 
published a book entitled The Industrial Front, a work packed 
with information about the Dominion’s war effort. Reading 
through the pages which deal only with war production in all its 
phases one is struck not only by what Canada has achieved during 
the war but by the potential force which is all ready for the work 
of reconstruction and further development in the years of peace. 
Obviously there will be much readjustment of work and re- 
jistribution of workers as a result of demobilization. A certain 
amount of labour dislocation is inevitable in the transition stage 
between war and peace-time conditions. The organizations to deal 
with the closing down of war industries, the disposal of plant, 
buildings, and equipment, and the possible retention of some 
armament factories by the Government, themselves constitute a 


This is the American billion-—a thousand million—i.e. $1,750 million. 
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vast undertaking and do not come within the purview of this 
article. But certain “new” industries will remain in post-war 
industrial Canada. Those newly-developed strategic metals such 
as molybdenum, tungsten, and chromium; the non-metallic 
minerals such as asbestos, mica, feldspar, brucite, magnesitic 
dolomite, to name only a few, the production of which increased 
so rapidly through the urgent demands of war, will find their place 
in the peace-time world. In the White Paper quoted above 
mention is made of the Government’s proposals to continue the 
work of the National Research Council, for “by co-operative 
endeavour the whole technical level of Canadian industry, both 
primary and secondary, must be raised’. 

An interesting publication of 1941 which has bearing on the 
post-war development of Canadian agriculture is A Survey of 
Canadian Research on the Utilization of Farm Products. This isa 
report of a survey carried out by a committee appointed by the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce to “consider what practical 
steps might be taken to find new and expanded markets for farm 
products”. Twenty farm products are surveyed in this report, a 
short history being given of the technological and economic 
background of each commodity, followed by practical — 
for further research and/or possible future uses. Such a survey 
bound to have an increasing value to agriculture as war- -time 
conditions end and the farmer finds himself faced with the difficul- 
ties of the switch over from war production to the slower pace of 
peace-time requirements. : 

And so we see Canada preparing to meet the problems of the 
post-war world, and we can perhaps most appropriately quote 
Mr. C. M. Short, Supervisor of Statistical Research of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, who, writing in the Canadian Geographical 
Journal of October 1944, said: “After . . . the national economy is 
better balanced, there will remain a productive system much 
greater than in any former peace-time era . . . Canada will then be 
able, if favourable politico-economic conditions permit, to resume 
the orderly productive expansion of pre-war times and eventually 
reach a higher economic plane than ever in the past.”’ 

J. M. E. 


1 Issued by the National Chemurgic Committee of the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, May 1941. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUTUAL AID: THE 
TASK OF U.N.R.R.A. 


MONG all the organs created by the United Nations, or 

still to be born, U.N.R.R.A. is the first working example of 

international mutual aid. Its Governing Council represents 
forty-seven members (enlarged from 44 since the third session 
in London last August). Its personnel, composed of some thirty 
nationalities, constitutes not merely an international civil service, 
but the first truly international relief force actively bringing 
assistance to peoples among the United Nations who have grim 
chances even of survival without it. Amidst the cross-fire of 
comment on the world’s present battlefront — the battle of winter 
and the battle of next year’s harvests — it is easy to forget this 
important achievement. 

Understanding of the “mutual aid”, however, is even more 
important than recognition of the “‘international’’. The Adminis- 
tration was established in November, 1943 to bring to the aid and 
relief of liberated territories a share of the pooled resources made 
available by the countries which had been occupied or invaded. 
It was recognized that there would be no surpluses to spare — 
measured against the vast devastation, the economic dislocation, 
the human need which would follow the war. Some countries 
would have enough assets abroad to pay for the food and raw 
materials they would want to import to restore the balance of their 
national economies or supplement their home-produced food 
supplies. U.N.R.R.A. therefore was to be utilized for full-scale 
aid to those countries unable to purchase essential supplies imme- 
diately. Even in these countries, after relieving initial distress it 
has been the Administration’s aim to supplement local resources 
and to send such goods and raw materials as will enable these 
countries to get into gear industrially and agriculturally most 
rapidly and “help them help themselves” in every possible way. 
For the countries able to finance their own imported requirements 
U.N.R.R.A.’s assistance has been at the allocation, procurement, 
and shipping levels —the rationing process imposed by the 
Combined Boards. 

Similarly, U.N.R.R.A.’s finances were evolved on the basis of 
the ability to pay of the participating countries. All member 
nations contribute to the administrative costs. But only those 
nations whose home territories were not invaded contribute to the 
operating fund; and this first fund of $1,800 million was built from 
their contributions of one per cent of their national incomes as 
measured for a fiscal year 1943. At the third Council meeting, 


in session when VJ-Day was actually announced, Britain, the 
* 
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United States, and Canada led the members in promising a 
second one-per-cent in the light of the needs and the extended 
responsibilities pictured in the Director-General’s Report for the 
immediate months ahead. It is well to note that in each country’s 
contribution not more than ten per cent is in foreign exchange. 
In effect — subject to important procurement operations — the 
contributions, like those of Lend-lease, were intended to be 
wheat, seeds, medicines, coal, sugar, motor lorries, wool, cotton, 
or, notably for Britain, shipping. 

These factors—plus certain other broad responsibilities 
mentioned later — have determined the pattern of present opera- 
tions. U.N.R.R.A.’s main European responsibilities are in Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Albania, Czechoslovakia, and Poland; in Italy a 
special programme was authorized at the second Council Session in 
1944, with additional aid either already authorized or about to 
become operative in Italy, Austria, and the Soviet Republics 
of the Ukraine and Byelorussia. In the Far East supplies are 
already going to China and to the Philippines, and recent votes 
added the heavy responsibilities of Korea and Formosa. The 
invasion countries of North-Western Europe — France, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Holland, Norway — have received considerable 
military and volunteer relief, but are also cash customers of the 
Combined Boards. They have little or no supplies to furnish as 
yet, but they have contributed personnel, and U.N.R.R.A. liaison 
has been, and still is, important in matters of repatriation, health 
welfare, and military supplies. U.N.R.R.A. offices in these 
countries are part of the slender network of post-war Europe, and 
there are others in such countries as Denmark (welcomed to full 
membership from observer status in 1945) and already proved 
important for food supplies, doctors, and nurses; Sweden, and 
Switzerland, which have made beneficent contributions in child 
welfare, as well as repatriation projects. There is also U.N.R.R.A.’s 
Middle East Office in Cairo, formerly the basis of the Balkan 
Mission, and still administrative centre for some refugee camps 
and for health services and U.N.R.R.A. supply matters in that 
complex region. 


ANOTHER PART OF THE PATTERN: DISPLACED PERSONS 

Also recognized at Atlantic City was the fact that the millions 
of forced workers and transferred populations of the Reich could 
not be restored to the liberated countries without large-scale 
assistance. It was appreciated also — though not as widely as it 
might be — that this would devolve heavily in the early liberation 
stages on the Allied armies, and U.N.R.R.A.’s responsibilities 
were defined as being contingent on military request for assistance 
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in the first instance. This is obviously important in Germany and 
Austria, where U.N.R.R.A. functioned at first simply by helping 
to provide flying-squad and assembly-centre teams. More recently, 
U.N.R.R.A. has been taking over the full responsibilities for the 
running of assembly centres and auxiliary organizations, and 
providing health and welfare services. These services have 
assumed immensely greater importance now that the operation 
has assumed the more “static” phase. U.N.R.R.A. also provides 
“amenity” supplies such as cigarettes, chocolate, cobbler sets, 
sewing sets, toilet articles, and other goods which make all the 
difference between a transient camp and a tolerable community. 
One of the most important developments of its work with dis- 
placed persons has been the launching of a comprehensive 
employment programme to give organized direction to jobs in 
Germany and elsewhere, as well as initiating training projects for 
those who have either lost their skill or who never had the oppor- 
tunity to learn a trade or craft. 

Over 4,000 U.N.R.R.A. workers, centre directors, doctors, 
nurses, welfare officers, drivers, and others are engaged in the 
German operation alone, with regional and district administrative 
officers at the various military levels. The ranks of the displaced 
persons themselves have been the principal source of auxiliary 
workers and of much highly skilled personnel, to say nothing of 
talents for recreational and other community activities. 
U.N.R.R.A. workers, by developing a complex liaison with the 
people of the centres, with Military Government, with the local 
burgomeisters, have “‘made a little go a long way”. They have 
also helped steadily to write one of the brighter chapters in the 
grim history of post-war Germany. 

A significant evidence of the fact that this work is far from 
complete is the activity of the central tracing bureau, taken over 
from S.H.A.E.F. since October, 1944. It handles some 5,000 
letters a day, and its staff boasts between them some twenty 
languages. The Allied Control Authority in Berlin has recently 
et up a Tracing Policy Board and has called in U.N.R.R.A. 


to supervise all tracing activities in the four Zones under its 
control. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE PROGRAMMES 
Welfare officers are most numerous of course in the displaced 
persons’ teams, to which brief reference has already been made. 


‘ The first step in the assumption by U.N.R.R.A. of these responsibilities 
vas taken on Nov. 27 for the British Zone, when an agreement was signed 


vetween Field-Marshal Montgomery and Sir Frederick Morgan, Chief of 
U.N.R.R.A. operations in Germany. 
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But on almost every mission tiieir advisory or administrative 
duties are far-reaching. ‘They range from the administrative 
arrangements for proper distribution of shelter, food, clothing, 
and household supplies, to emergency shelter, children’s nur- 
series, the rehabilitation of orphanages, physical, and occupational] 
training. In general the services are administered by the Govern- 
ment concerned, the U.N.R.R.A. consultants and experts working 
with local personnel, including often the mobilized volunteer 
agencies of the country. In Greece the U.N.R.R.A. mission has 
worked with the Ministry of Health and Welfare and other 
Ministries, to develop a regional system of food distribution, 
welfare centres, child feed programmes, and general public assist- 
ance. Programmes have also been devised to solve specific pro- 
blems such as finding homes for orphans and homeless children, 
assisting mothers to improve their living conditions, and the 
setting up of co-operative summer colonies for children. 

The supplementary feeding programme of the Italian mission 
has been gradually built up throughout the country by enlisting 
the aid of all possible groups and institutions which could assist. 
One of the most recent developments, an extension of the child 
feeding, medical care, and maternal welfare services to the miners’ 
families of the Carbonari district will make a contribution to the 
vital problem of lagging coal production. , 

The restoration of welfare services, including nutritional pro- 
grammes, maternal and child welfare clinics, occupational 
rehabilitation programmes, and the training of social workers, is 
of special concern to Czechoslovakia, as might be supposed from 
its enlightened record before 1938 in this respect. While the 
Czechoslovakian mission includes only two specialist welfare 
workers, they are being actively utilized as a channel for the 
adaptation of modern (and wartime) welfare experience to 
Czechoslovakian needs. 

By its very nature, the effort to cope with contagious disease is 
international, for typhoid, cholera, malaria, tuberculosis know no 
boundaries. The disastrous effects of the war upon the health of 
the people of all occupied areas have been such that the Adminis- 
tration was asked in all its country operations to provide special 
services and supplies for the major tasks of public health. It is 
U.N.R.R.A.’s expressed policy that in such problems as the health 
supervision of displaced persons and the control of epidemics its 
facilities must be placed at the disposal of any country, and there 
have been many examples already of “‘shock troop service” to deal 
with outbreaks in Italy, Greece, Yugoslavia, and Albania — apart 
altogether from assistance in the mass programme of D.D.T. 
dusting that had to be organized for the millions of trekkers in the 
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first stage of the displaced persons operations in Germany and 
the extensive medical preparations now being made for the winter 
care of assembly centre populations not only in Germany, but in 
Austria, Italy, the Middle East, and elsewhere. 

In U.N.R.R.A. missions in liberated areas, major emphasis is 
placed upon those services designed to re-establish and strengthen 
the local health and sanitation organization. Co-operating with 
the health authorities its staff is likely to include medical officers 
and technical experts in sanitation, nursing, hospital management, 
medical supply requirements, and nutrition, and in the control 
of tuberculosis, typhus fever, and special health problems of 
women and children. Where the activities are distributed widely 
within a country there may be medical officers with supporting 
technical staff at district levels. Under special circumstances, 
the Administration provides instructors and equipment to train 
professional personnel of the country for work in relief and 
rehabilitation. 

Although doctors and nurses are in shorter supply than almost 
any other personnel, U.N.R.R.A. has so far provided more than 
1,200 doctors and nurses for the needs of Europe. More will 
come from voluntary society teams in Germany transferring from 
military to U.N.R.R.A. auspices. Physicians and nurses recruited 
from displaced persons’ ranks have been utilized wherever possible, 
though many were found so low in health and morale that they 
were unable to use their professional skill full-time. German 
universities have also been opened up to provide opportunities 
for medical students whose careers were interrupted through 
Nazi persecution to complete their training. 

Vast quantities of medical supplies, drugs, dressings, instru- 
ments, and hospital equipment have been provided by U.N.R.R.A. 
for health work in Europe. Up to the end of September, 1945 it 
had shipped equipment for 1,066 complete hospitals — 220 with 
200 beds each and 846 with 40 beds each. At the same period it 
had sent 11,315 tons of medical sanitation supplies valued at 
{4,387,000 to Albania, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Italy, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia and to the U.N.R.R.A. camps. Doctors, surgeons, 
and nurses throughout Europe have been cut off for six years 
from the latest developments in medical science, and U.N.R.R.A. 
is providing not only advice on the reconstruction of the health 
work of their countries, but lecturers to meet the crying need for 
up-to-date knowledge in medicine and surgery. All told, the 
health programmes alone (and no mention has been made here of 
China) constitutes one of the largest international services ever 
put into direct operation, 
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AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION 

In the light of prevailing food shortages and universal anxieties 
over next year’s crops, no aid is of greater significance than that 
provided to the peasants and farmers of eastern and southern 
Europe. They are being given farm machinery, seeds, fertilizers, 
and livestock, and the help of experts in agricultural rehabilitation. 
Yugoslavia is a typical example: up to November, 1945 U.N.R.R.A. 
had provided 48,700 tons of farming equipment, 7,000 mules, 
2,050 horses, 2,500 ploughs, 1,050 cultivators, 1,270 grain drills, 
2,500 tractors, as well as discs, mowers, horse rakes, threshers, 
and binders. This year the country’s total food production was 
more than 40 per cent below the pre-war level, but it is estimated 
that the new agricultural supplies should increase next year’s local 
food production by 25 to 30 per cent. 

As part of U.N.R.R.A.’s programme to replenish the herds over 
25,000 head of livestock — mules, horses, cows, all high-quality 
breeding stock — have already been sent to Europe, and distributed 
in Greece, Yugoslavia, and Poland. Aid is also being given in the 
restoration of the Balkan fisheries. The destruction of the fishing 
fleets was a further intensification of food scarcity in Greece and 
Yugoslavia. To help in the repair of nets U.N.R.R.A. has 
facilitated imports of cotton twine and encouraged the raising of 
hemp. Fish hooks, casts, and other gear have also been sent. 
With this help the fisheries of both Greece and Yugoslavia are 
already showing signs of revival. 

U.N.R.R.A.’s programme of industrial rehabilitation is two- 
fold. In the first place it provides emergency equipment necessary 
for the repair and reconstruction of buildings, mines, railways, and 
roads, and in the second, raw materials to enable local industries 
to get back into production again. For example, U.N.R.R.A. is 
sending 20,000 tons of cotton by the end of the year to Czecho- 
slovakia to help start the Czechoslovakian cotton mills. In Greece 
one of the largest single projects has been a supplementary water 
supply system for Athens. More than five miles of pipe, pumping 
equipment, and power transmission lines were imported to tap 
a new water supply to supplement the dangerously low Marathon 
reservoir. The overall picture of U.N.R.R.A.’s industrial supplies, 
however, includes such equipment as locomotives, railway trucks, 
all the gear for motor maintenance and repair, emergency power 
stations, machine tools, lumbering, wood-working, and mining 
equipment, petrol and oil, as well as such valuable materials as 
hides and jute, and tin and copper ingots. 


THE PLANNING AND DELIVERY OF SUPPLIES 
The assessment and procurement of supplies for U.N.R.R.A. 
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and their distribution to the recipient countries has been an 
example of international planning on the widest scale. In July, 
1944 the Director-General invited the member nations of Europe— 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, The Netherlands, Norway, Poland, and Russia—to estimate 
their import needs of essential relief and rehabilitation, after 
military responsibility for relief had ceased, and the extent to 
which they would require U.N.R.R.A.’s financial help in the 
procurement shipment of these essential supplies. Only four 
Governments, those of Czechoslovakia, Greece, Yugoslavia, and 
Poland, asked for financial assistance. They estimated their 
combined imports required for essential relief needs for six months 
at $2,000 million, a sum in excess of the total amount calculated by 
U.N.R.R.A. for its entire programme for a year. 

At the second session of the U.N.R.R.A. Council held in Septem- 
ber, 1944 these estimates were reviewed and scaled down on a 
basis of available supplies to $1,558 million. This was necessary 
owing to a world shortage of basic supplies of practically every 
commodity, and was further complicated by the fact that some 
European countries with foreign exchange, and consequently 
receiving no U.N.R.R.A. relief, were anxious to buy and stockpile 
supplies. Also, large quantities of U.N.R.R.A. supplies were 
scheduled for displaced persons’ operations and the refugee camps 
operated by U.N.R.R.A. The requirements for these commitments 
had to be co-ordinated into the organization’s overall programme. 

U.N.R.R.A. was designed to fill the gaps and stimulate self- 
rehabilitation. Accordingly it had, first of all, to find out what were 
the particular deficiencies of the countries. Then it had to cal- 
culate within its resources what was available for one country or 
another, and then to negotiate, collect, and arrange for the ship- 
ping of a great variety of goods from all corners of the world to 
meet the defined national needs. These needs in the form of food 
consist of items which include cod-liver oil, vitamins, dairy pro- 
ducts, fats, oils, grain, meat, fish, vegetables, and sugar. 

The garments and textiles group includes blankets, clothing, 
shoes, cotton and wool yarn, textiles, hides, leather, dyestuffs, 
tanning materials, and sewing machines. Vast quantities of medical 
and sanitation supplies and equipment, as well as agricultural 
equipment and industrial rehabilitation supplies were urgently 
needed. All these supplies, and the shipping required to carry 
them overseas, were to be provided by the member nations. To 
obtain them U.N.R.R.A. had to put its requirements to the Allied 
Combined Boards (Food, Raw Materials, Production and Re- 
sources, or Shipping) alongside requests from the Allied military 
authorities, and from the national Governments, including those 
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of the liberated countries who had foreign exchange with which to 
pay. 

So far as scarce commodities are concerned, U.N.R.R.A. has 
been free to purchase only those items for which allocation from 
the appropriate Board has been obtained. Purchasing itself has for 
the most part been done through the appropriate Ministries of the 
supplying countries. With world demands for essential com- 
modities exceeding world supplies, comparatively few items except 
those in abundance could be stockpiled in advance. It was not 
until the spring of 1945 that U.N.R.R.A. began to obtain sub- 
stantial deliveries. Following the end of hostilities, access to sur- 
plus military stockpiles has greatly helped it. 

It should be noted that U.N.R.R.A. actually possesses the sup- 
plies it sends only while they are in transit. As soon as they are 
unloaded, they automatically become the property of the recipient 
government. Most of them are then disposed of through ordinary 
commercial channels. According to agreements, all or part of the 
proceeds from their sale comes back to U.N.R.R.A. in the local 
currency to help defray the cost of its local administration and 
other relief work. 

In the supply aspect of its operations U.N.R.R.A. ranks as the 
largest export undertaking the world has ever seen. Through its 
channels supplies are pouring into Europe, and will shortly be 
doing so in the Far East, from practically all parts of the globe. 
Quite apart from the enormous quantities of goods and raw 
materials from the three main supplying nations, the resources of 
Latin America, Australia, New Zealand, and India have been 
tapped, mostly in the form of commodities of which there is a 
world scarcity. Buying and procurement missions have gone 
further afield to Egypt, Iran, Iraq, India, Rhodesia, and South 
Africa, reporting on the desperate needs in war-torn countries and 
the U.N.R.R.A. programme to meet their needs. New contribu- 
tions and new kinds of relief supplies have been made available to 
the Administration as a result of these missions’ visits to the various 
countries. 

The greatest obstacle met with in the delivery of sorely-needed 
supplies to Europe has been the problem of transportation. Al 
along the seaboard of liberated Europe the Germans left ports 
blocked or otherwise rendered useless, and docks and harbour 
installations destroyed. This was particularly true of Eastern 
Europe, where only the smallest and most inadequate ports were 
found available for the landing of supplies. Over and above this 
there was the further problem of getting the supplies away from 
the ports to the scene of action. In Greece, where several ports 
had been swept clear of mines and dock installations repaired by 
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the military, blown-up bridges, torn-up railway tracks, vanished 
draft animals, and destroyed or stolen trucks resulted in the com- 
plete breakdown of the inland transport system when supplies 
started to flow in. It was much the same in Yugoslavia, with the 
. difference that the ports of Susak, Trieste, and Fiume had been so 
badly damaged that their docking facilities were very limited. In 
Czechoslovakia and Poland inland transportation was virtually 
immobilized by German looting and destruction. In the early days 
shipments of supplies to Czechoslovakia and Poland had to be 
routed through the Black Sea port of Constanza and thence carried 
by a roundabout route overland to their destination. That picture 
has changed through the construction of the Salonika-Alexandro- 
polis railway in Greece by U.N.R.R.A. engineers, the opening of 
the port of Trieste, and the re-establishment of the railway con- 
nection between Trieste, Fiume, Zagreb, and Belgrade. 

The German ports of Hamburg and Bremen now handle the 
supplies for Czechoslovakia, and Gydnia and Gdansk (Danzig) for 
Poland. Inland transportation will be considerably speeded up as 
soon as 200 locomotives recently despatched, to be shared between 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Poland, are put into operation at 
the end of December. In the meantime over 26,000 road vehicles 
have been shipped to European countries, while a further 2,600 
U.S. Army trucks and 3,000 trailers will shortly be put into service 
in Czechoslovakia. 

That U.N.R.R.A. has reached the climacteric of its task in 
Europe was made clear in a statement by Mr. Herbert Lehman, 
the Director-General, in a Thanksgiving Day speech on November 
22. ‘““U.N.R.R.A. has already saved the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people’’, he said. “‘It has sent millions of tons of food and 
clothing and medicine to where they have been most needed. 
Despite backbreaking handicaps, we are to-day pumping overseas 
the equivalent of over too Liberty shiploads of supplies every 
month. But to-day our job is less than half finished.” He went on: 
“U.N.R.R.A. has been directly instrumental in keeping Greece 
from drowning in the whirlpool of economic chaos, and in bringing 
life-saving assistance to the peoples of Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Italy. We have assisted the armies in 
caring for and repatriating millions of displaced persons, and will 
operate hundreds of assembly centres through this winter. But 
U.N.R.R.A. is in the position of the doctor who is fighting to save 
his patient from death. The climax is approaching. The patient 
can be saved — if the necessary medicine and care is provided. 
Take that away, and the finest efforts of the doctor will have only 
been in vain.” 

Some idea of what U.N.R.R.A.’s work in the cause of mutual 
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aid in Europe has meant to the liberated countries may be gathered 
from the words of Archbishop Damaskinos of Greece on the 
second anniversary of the Administration: ‘Greece sees in 
U.N.R.R.A. the first great manifestation of the spirit of inter- 
national co-operation that we had prayed for in the dark days’’ 
he said. “And through U.N.R.R.A., you friends of many lands 
contributed generously of your own food and clothing and literally 
saved the Greek people from starvation . . . U.N.R.R.A. differs 
from all earlier attempts at international assistance in that it means 
a sharing of each other’s resources in a way that permits not only 
the immediate rendering of relief, but also in the reconstruction 
of our national economy . . . Our task will not be complete until w: 
in turn shall be in a position to contribute our share to the econom) 
of the United Nations ... U.N.R.R.A. has contributed not only 
in substantial material supplies but also in technical services 
Through such assistance we rejoice to see the gradual recovery o! 
our communications, of our agriculture, and our industry. And 
we are especially grateful to the self-sacrificing men and wome: 
who have left their homes and their families and have come to 
labour here in Greece.” 
E. R.O 
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